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Memorabilia. 





()N March 5 of this year falls the hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the death of 
Flora Macdonald, one of the most truly 
romantic figures of the eighteenth century. 
The adventure of Prince Charles Edward’s 
escape disguised as her ‘“‘ spinning-woman 
Betty Burke’’ is too well-known to be re- 
counted here. Her contemporaries, though 
she had to spend a short time as prisoner 
in the Tower and was in mitigated custody 
till 1747, fully recognized her as a heroine, 
admiring her serenity and dignity and count- 
ing her as one ‘‘ incapable of being ruffled by 
the common accidents of life.’ Married in 
1750 to Allan Macdonald of Kingsburgh in 
Skye, she went with him in 1774 to North 
Carolina. Macdonald served in the civil war 
as a brigadier-general. She returned to Eng- 
land before him, and on her passage home had 
once more need of her courage and composure, 
for her ship was attacked by a French priva- 
teer and, remaining on deck, she suffered a 
broken arm. She and her husband eventu- 
ally settled again at Kingsburgh, and it was 
there she died. For her burial she was 
wrapped in the sheet in which Prince Charlie, 
and also Dr. Johnson, had slept at Kings- 
burgh. The marble slab first placed on her 
grave in the churchyard of Kilmuir was before 
long chipped away and carried off by her 
admirers: an obelisk replaced it. 


()N Feb. 21 Mr, Oliver Bell, Director of 

the British Film Institute, read a paper 
before the Royal Society of Arts on ‘ War 
time uses of the Film’. His first sentence 
records the fact that it is now forty-four years 
ago since the earliest cinematograph film was 
produced at the Polytechnic Theatre by the 
French brothers Lumiére. His remarks and 
counsels are based on the view that “‘ more 
than any other art form or medium of expres- 
sion {the film] produces an emotional rather 
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has not, Mr. Bell urges, received sufficient 
practical recognition either by British film- 
producers or by the British Government, com- 
pared with the activities, say, of the German 
Government, in the use of the film as propa- 
ganda. Mr. Bell made many good suggestions 
of what might be done by films to make our 
attitude towards the war; our resources; our 
readiness ; the character and the ways of life 
of our people, with other like matters known 
to our Allies and to neutrals. Nor did he omit 
some useful warning about what not to put on 
films for overseas exhibition—with a few 
examples to drive the warning home. A 
valaals feature of the lecture was a survey of 
the different kinds of film now being produced 
and their different functions. We noticed the 
statement that even in Great Britain ‘‘ where 
it is always reckoned that the industry is in a 
state of perpetual bankruptcy ’’ one company 
last year paid 20 per cent., while its combined 
assets amounted to nearly £18,000,000, with 
an undistributed profit balance of approxi- 
mately £4,000,000. One wonders what Aris- 
totle would have said about the film. 


[‘ New York History for January, 1940, 

perhaps the contribution which will most 
interest cis-Atlantic readers is a first instal- 
ment from a little find of twenty unpublished 
letters of William Cullen Bryant. Nine of 
these are given here—the first of 1849, the last 
of 1862. The whole number is addressed to 
Mrs. Louise Marston Moulton, a woman 
whose unusually active intellect and great love 
of nature made her a stimulating friend to 
the poet. She is in the country, and Bryant 
in New York—“‘ noisy and dusty city ’’ where 
in September people are ‘‘devoured by 
mosquitoes which come up, they say, from the 
mouths of the sewers, as soon as the sun sets 
and make merciless war upon all human 
kind.’? The last two letters of this batch are 
the best in that they give something of Bry- 
ant’s thought about the Civil War. On Jan. 
21, 1862, he writes: ‘‘ Here we are in the 
midst of a general exultation at the defeat 
of the forces under Zollikofer in Kentucky, a 
newspaper editor formerly, then a member of 
Congress, next a rebel General, and now a 
corpse.”” It cannot be said that the letters 


are in themselves extraordinary. Their editor 
is Mr. William D. Hoyt, Jr. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


MILESTONES. 


T must be considered fortunate that the im- 
pressions of so many foreigners upon 
reaching England and landing at Dover have 
been preserved and printed. One of the less 
known of these visitors was Jorevin de Roch- 
fort, whose account of England in ‘ Le Voy- 
ageur d’Europe,’ was published first in Paris 
in 1672 and later appeared in an English 
translation in Grose’s ‘ Antiquarian Reper- 
tory,’ 1807-9, vol. iv. Jorevin saw on his 
way by road from Dover to Gravesend (where 
he took boat to London) long poles a mile dis- 
tant from one another, on the tops of which 
were what he described as ‘‘ little kettles ”’ 
to contain fire; and beneath were small huts 
to shelter those whose business it was to at- 
tend to them. Ogilby also notes some of these 
beacons on his map of the Dover Road, and 
they were no doubt used as guide posts to 
travellers. Writing to Sir Edward Dering, 
who lived at Surrenden and was Lieutenant 
of Dover Castle, the Mayor of Dover said in 
connection with a dispute as to distances in 
1663, that the road between Dover and Can- 
terbury had been measured ‘‘ and posts set 
up at every mile end.”’ 

The first English milestones as we now 
know them were erected by statute in the two 
first decades of the eighteenth century. Ow- 
ing to the large number of horsemen on the 
roads, some earlier milestones are combined 
with horsing-blocks giving mileage on one 
side and cut into steps to assist horsemen on 
another side. An instance may be found on 
the road between Beverley and York, and at 
West Hill, Putney, there is, or was, a mount- 
ing-block erected in 1654 upon the front .of 
which is lettered: 

From London 
Towne to 
Portse Down 
They saye 

Tis myls three score. 

Defoe refers to the horsing-blocks on the 
Great North Road (‘Tour Through Great 
Britain,’ 1748, vol. iii., p. 28) between Gran- 
tham and Stangate (near Stilton). He says: 

At every mile from Grantham to Stangate are 
stones set up by Mr. Boulton which he designed 


te have carried on to London for the general 
benefit. 











Ralph Thoresby calls attention (Diary, vol, 
hi p. 13) to these stones, which were of solid 
blocks from the famous quarry at Ketton 
near Stamford. Some editions of Paterson's 
‘Roads’ refer to them and to the donor as 
being a corpulent man. Although alluded to 
by Defoe and by others as ‘‘ Mr. Boulton,” 
this benefactor’s name was really Edmund 
Boulter, and he was closely connected by mar. 
riage with Sir John Cutler, the rich miser, 
Boulter lived in affluence at a house called 
Gawthorp Hall, near Leeds, on the Harewood 
estate. The house has now disappeared. 
Boulter was on terms of intimacy with 
Thoresby, who was his neighbour, 

Until John Ogilby measured the English 
roads about 1670, the customary mile was 
accepted by Leland, William Harrison (in 
Holinshed) and others, and no one _ before 
Ogilby’s time turned up to challenge it. Great 
differences were discovered in the distances by 
‘‘ vulgar computation’? and by ‘ mensura- 
tion by the wheel.’’ London to Aberystwyth 
by ‘‘ vulgar computation ”’ was 145 miles, but 
when measured proved to be 1994 miles. 
London to Bristol before Ogilby’s time was 
computed 94 miles, but was found actually to 
be 1154. Ogilby wrote: 


The distances are all along reckoned in 
measur’d miles and furlongs, beginning from 
the Standard in Cornhill, so that the reader 


must not be surprised when he finds the num- 


ber of miles set down here exceed the common 
computation. For example, from London to 
York are computed but 150 miles, whereas by 
measure the distance is 192 miles. And com- 
putation being very uncertain, it must be 
granted that no exactness could be observed but 
[by] adhering constantly to the standard mile 
of 1760 yards, which contains eight furlongs. 

About this time, three or four years short 
of the middle of the 18th century, the Post 
Office got into disgrace with travellers. Under 
the provisions of the numerous Turnpike Acts 
which had _ recently passed, the trustees 
of the roads were to measure distances and to 
erect milestones; and on these provisions being 
carried into effect the statute mile proved to be 
shorter, much shorter, than the reputed or 
Post Office mile. 

So great indeed was the difference that the 
Post Office may be said to have been almost 
ridiculously out of its reckoning. Thus, from 
London to Berwick-upon-Tweed the distance, ac- 
cording to Post Office computation, was 262miles; 
according to measurement, it proved to be 339 
miles. To Holyhead the actual distance proved 
to be 269 miles; the Post Office had computed 
it at 208 miles. To Manchester the distance, 
according to the Post Office, was 137 miles; the 
actual distance was 165; Birmingham was 89 in- 
stead of 116; Warwick was 67 instead of 84; and 
so it had been throughout the kingdom. In 
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every case the Post Office mile proved and great inconvenience and delay of 
to an unduly long one; and 0of travellers for remedy whereof it is ordered 


course, as soon as milestones were erected 
authoritatively recording the statute miles, the 
postmasters charged accordingly. This change 
excited many murmurs. The traveller to War- 
wick who, at the rate of 3d. a mile, exclusive of 
a guide, had hitherto paid for the use of a 
horse 169. 9d., had now to pay 21s. To Birming- 
ham he had now to pay 29s. instead of 22s, 3d., 
to Bristol, 28s. 9d. instead of 23s. 6d.; and so on. 
_Joyce. ‘ History of the Post Office,’ pp. 175-6) 


The late Mr. Frederic Seebohm, up to the 
time of his death (6 Feb., 1912) was at work 
on an elaborate study of the length of the 
British mile. His work was issued post- 
humously in 1914 and called ‘Customary 
Acres and Their Historical Importance.’ It 
contains a chapter, ‘The Old British Mile.’ 
When Mr. Seebohm was getting materials to- 
gether for this book he had the assistance of 
Mr. J. J. Brigg, of Kildwick Hall, near 
Keighley, Yorkshire, whose researches on the 
same subject are included in a paper he (Mr. 
Brigg) wrote for the Yorkshire Archaeologi- 
cal Journal, vol. xxii. This paper is a very 
important contribution to the subject of the 
earliest milestones. Mr. Brigg ransacked 
many documents and to some purpose : 


The Quarter Sessions Order Books of the West 
Riding go back to the early part of the seven- 
teenth century; but the earliest reference to 
the erection of milestones is in the record of 
the Sessions held at Rotherham on August 6th, 
1700: 


“In pursuance of An Act of Parliament 
made in the eighth and ninth years of his 
present Majesty King William, intituled an 
Act for enlarging common highways. It is 
ordered by this Court that for the better con- 
venience of travelling in such partes of this 
+: ag which are remote from Towns and 
where severall highways meét, the surveyors 
of the highways of every parish or place with- 
in this Ryding where two or more crosse 
highways meet, do forthwith cause to be 
erected or fixed in the most convenient place 
where such ways joine a stone or post, with 
an Saye gee thereon in large letters, con- 
taining the name of the next Market Town 
to which each of the said joining highways 
leede, upon paine to forfeit by the said Act 
the summe of ten shillings to be employed 
for the purposes aforesaid.” 

To be sent by the clerk of the peace to the 
chief constables, and by them to the surveyors 
of highways within their respective divisions. 

This order was repeated in 1733, and again in 
1738, in these words: 

“Whereas it has been reported to this Court 
that several’ public roads divide into several 
branches and cross one another upon large 
Moors and Commons and other places, where 
intelligence is difficult to be had, to the peril 








that the Chief Constables of the several 
weapontakes do, with all convenient speed, 
give notice to their respective petty constables 
to erect stones and Guide-posts, with Indexes 
and directions ingraved or written thereupon 
in the plainest and most intelligible manner 
and in the most proper places of their several 

Constableries.” 

The constables are to view the places and to 
present the same, or indict the persons neglect- 
ing to carry out this order. 

Again, at Sheffield, October 11th, 1738: “ For 
explaining and amending the order lately made 
about Guideposts. It is ordered that besides 
the name of the next Market Town or other 
notorious place, every such guide-post shall 
express how far such town or place is distant 
therefrom.” Petty constables are to make oath 
within eight weeks after receiving notice of this 
order, before a Justice as to how it is being 
carried out. — (The Yorkshire Archaeological 
Journal, 1912-1913, Vol. xxii, pp. 30-31.) 


Much of Mr. Brigg’s paper is taken up 
with showing how little care was taken to 
standardise mileage except on the main turn- 
pike roads. The + ta of Mr. Brigg’s paper is 
1913. I should like to add that since that 
date, Mr. Brigg issued in 1927 an important 
book with some further references and called 
it ‘ The King’s Highway in Craven.’ 

Fifty years earlier in May, 1879, Dr. J. 
B. Pearson, of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, contributed to the Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society (Communications, vol. iv.), 
a paper showing the great discrepancy between 
the popular acceptation of distances, and the 
mileage when measured by a chain or mea- 
suring wheel. Connected with this paper by 
Dr. J. B. Pearson, and printed in the same 
volume with it, is a careful report upon those 
early milestones (among the first ever set up) 
between Cambridge and Barkway on the old 
road between Cambridge and London. It will 
be known by many that Dr. Wiliiam Mowse, 
Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and 
Robert Hare, an early antiquary, in 1586 and 
1599 left the sum of £1,600 in trust, the 
interest to be applied to mending the high- 
ways between Cambridge and Barkway. For 
one hundred and twenty-six years nothing 
appears to have been done with the money, 
but when Turnpike trusts came along Dr. 
William Warren, the Master of Trinity Hall 
in 1725, decided that the money should be 
spent on milestones. I extract the following 
from Dr. Pearson’s paper, which includes 
passages from the College Registers : 

On the Milestones on the road from 
Cambridge to London. 
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By the kindness of the authorities | than the shields on the Cambridge stone, Re. 
of Trinity Hall, I am able to_ give | ginning from Cambridge as far as and includ. 


the following extracts from one of the College 
Registers with reference to the milestones on 
the road to Barkway, which were set up at 
the expense of the Trust which the College ad- 
ministers for the benefit of the footways and 
paths near Cambridge. 

July 2, 1725. I took two men along with 
me and with a Chain of 66 feet in Length we 
measured five miles from the South West 
Buttress of Great St Marie’s Church Steeple 
in Cambridge towards Barkway Oct. 20, 1725. 


The fifth, tenth and fifteenth are large 
stones about six foot high. But on the fifth 
are these words: 


Mites To CAMBRIDGE 
A.D. 
MDCCXXV 


The same on the tenth and fifteenth mutatis 
motandis. (Cost of same and cutting, £2 12s. 0d.) 
April 25, 1728 (being ye day on which King 
George ye Second visited our University), the 
1st (first) milestone being above 8 foot high 
was set up in the place of the small one which 
had been erected in ye year 1725.The sixteenth 
milestone was set up at Barkway, May 29, 1728, 
ye anniversary of King Charles ye Second’s 
Birth and Restoration. The first of these cost 
£5 8s. 0d. The other at Barkway (seven foot 
high), cost £6 0s. 0d. 

The register also mentions that the first mile- 
stone bears the arms of Dr. Mowse, the founder 
of the Trust, as well as those of the College: 
and that the sixteenth, in the town of Bark- 
way, has on it the arms of Mr. Robert Hare, 
the founder’s executor, along with those of the 
College. It also states that the existing second, 
third and fourth milestones were erected in 
1729, in place of the small ones set up in 1725; 
and cost together £8 18s, 0d.: the sixth, seventh, 
eighth, and ninth, in 1730, costing together 
£12 2s. 0d.; the eleventh and twelfth in 1731, 
costing together £12 0s. 0d., on account of the 
increased dimensions of the eleventh milestone, 
as will be noticed below: and the thirteenth 
and fourteenth in 1732, costing together 
£6 189. 0d. As Camden in his Britannia men- 
tions the Roman milestone, but does not speak 
of any such as existing in his time; and as 
Ogilby also makes no mention of anything of 
the sort, only speaking of the Standard in Corn- 
hill as the place from which his distances were 
measured, it seems likely that these Cambridge 
milestones were some of the first erected in 
modern times. I believe I have heard it said 
that the Postmaster General, at the beginning 
of the last century, was authorized to erect them : 
but the act of the ninth year of Anne, 
regulating the Post Office, only directs him to 
make a formal survey and measurement of roads 
of which no survey already existed. 

Within the last year I have inspected all the 
milestoné on this road. That at Barkway, as 
well as the first one close to Cambridge, bears 
two shields, but they are even more defaced 








ing the eleventh, which stands where t 

to London is crossed by that from Lanne 
Bourn-bridge and Newmarket, they are all up- 
right, the inscriptions legible, and the dates of 
erection, where not covered with mould easily 
deciphered. The eleventh stone is rather larger 
than usual, and, as these two roads do not cut 
one another at right angles, its horizontal gee. 
tion is that of a lozenge, the sides facing the 
Cambridge to London, and Royston to Newmar. 
ket roads, each bearing a hand and an inscrip- 
tion indicating the direction, &c., precisely as 
described in the Trinity Hall register. “The 
twelfth stone seems to have disappeared. I am 
sorry to say that the College arms and inscrip- 
tion on the three following milestones have 
been ruthlessly effaced by the Trustees of the 
now expired Turnpike road Trust, who sub. 
stituted iron plates with large figures moulded 
on them indicating the distance from London, 
for the original inscriptions marking the num. 
ber of miles from Cambridge. The size of the 
sixteenth milestone has fortunately enabled 
them to set their plate beneath and not in the 
place of the two shields which it bears— 
Cambridge Antiquarian Communications, Vol, 
iv, 1876-1880, pp. 268-270. 


In a modest little book by the late Alfred 
Kingston (a well-known resident of Royston) 
and called ‘Fragments of Two Centuries,’ 
there are some additional details which may 
be suitably included here. Alfred Kingston’s 
book, issued at Royston in 1893, is a perfect 
treasure-book of road-lore around Uam- 
bridge. He writes: 

Those who have travelled much along the old 
turnpike roadfrom Barkway bythe Flint House 
to Cambridge, must have noticed the monumen- 
tal character of the mile-stones with their bold 
Roman figures, denoting the distances. These 
mile-stones, an old writer says, were the first 
set up in England. I do not know whether this 
be true or not, but as the writer at the same 
time commented upon the system adopted cf 
marking the stones with Roman figures, and 
as the mile-stones still remaining along that 
road bear dates, in Roman figures, between 
thirty and forty years before the time the 
above was written, they must be the identical 
stones he is referring to. 

The following particulars of these old mile- 
stones (contributed by Mr. W. M. Palmer of 
Charing Cross Hospital, London) are taken 
from the MS. collections for a History of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. [Add. MSS., 5859, 
Brit. Mus.] 

Dr. William Monsey [Mowse] Master of 
Trinity Hall (1586), and Mr. Robert Hare 
(1599), left £1,600 in trust to Trinity Hall, the 
interest of which was to mend the highways 
“in et circa villam nostram Cantabrigiae 
praecipue versus Barkway.” 

On October 20th, 1725, Dr. Wm. Warren, 
Master of Trinity Hall, had the first five mile 
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stones set up, starting from Great St. Mary’s 


Fane 25th, 1726, another five stones were 
set up. And on June 15th, 1727, five more were 
get up. The sixteenth mile was measured and 
ended at the sign of the Angel, at Barkway, but 
no stone was then set Lg 

Of these stones, the fifth, tenth, and fifteenth, 
were large stones, each about six feet high, and 
having the Trinity Hall arms cut on them, viz., 
sable, a crescent in fess ermine, with a bordure 
engailed of the 2nd. The others were small 
having simply the number of miles cut on 
them. Between the years 1728 and 1732, Dr. 
Warren caused all these small mile-stones to 
be replaced by larger ones, each bearing the 
college arms. The sixteenth mile-stone was set 
up on May 29th, 1728. 

In addition to the Trinity Hall arms there 
were placed upon the first stone the arms of 
Dr. Monsey [Mowse] and on the Barkway stone 
those of Mr. Hare. The crescert of the Trinity 
Hall arms may still be easily recognised on 
the Barkway stone, and on others along the 
road to Cambridge.—(Kingston ‘ Fragments of 
Two Centuries,’ 1893, pp. 15-16). 

Briefly surveyed, the literature of the Eng- 
lish Milestone is not very extensive. The 
article ‘ Mile,’ by Augustus de Morgan, in 
the ‘Penny Cyclopaedia’ (an old reference- 
book never to be despised) is a clear statement 
of the old mile measurement and the standard 
mile. For a reference to this article see 
‘N. and Q.,’? 1S. xii. 195. Importance may 
be attached to remarks in the late Sir George 
Fordham’s ‘ Notes on British and Irish Itin- 
eraries and Road Books ’ (1912), p. 5 onwards, 
Sidney Webb’s ‘ King’s Highway’ has an 
illuminating paragraph on p. 156. In the 
same volume there are many appreciative re- 
ferences to John Scott (the Quaker poet of 
Amwell, Herts), who wrote a small but stan- 
dard book on Highways which now rarely 
turns up. Scott was himself a Turnpike 
Trustee and took exception to anomalies in 
administration, and, with a Quaker’s love of 
strict rectitude, he questioned the right of 
two well-known peers of the day, both living 
in Hertfordshire and both suffering from gout, 
to make a turnpike especially for their own 
convenience in getting easily to Bath. Those 
acquainted with the milestones just outside 
Hatfield and towards Watford will notice 
that they all have cut on their faces the mile- 
age to Reading (50 miles from Hatfield), this 
said road of convenience connecting with the 
old main London-Bath Road at Knowl Hill be- 
tween Maidenhead and Twyford. On this road 
there is one chief milestone in the centre of 
Great Marlow, a very large stone erected to 
guide those gouty old gentlemen ‘to the 
Bath.” I have already given bibliographical 








references to the milestones between Cam- 
bridge and Barkway which are among the 
earliest erected in England, the articles in 
the Cambridge Antiquarian Society being the 
best. Harper’s ‘Cambridge Road’ deals 
fully with the subject and lightly. The 
‘D.N.B.’ has brief biographies of Dr. Mowse 
(d, 1588) and Robert Hare (d. 1611), who first 
established the fund of £1,600 which made it 
possible to erect these stones. Parnell’s 
‘Treatise on Roads’ (1838) has on Plate v. 
at the end of the book an illustration of what 
the author thought was the best type of letter- 
ing to put on a milestone. Parnell thought 
that lettering on milestones was not large 
or clear enough (see p. 205). The subject of 
lettering on milestones was discussed by Turn- 
pike Trustees. Austin, in his very admirable 
catalogue of the Local Collection at Gloucester, 
lists an item in manuscript ‘ Correspondence 
and papers regarding inscriptions to be set 
on milestones’ (Austin’s ‘ Catalogue,’ 1928, 
p. 133). In T. W. Wilkinson’s ‘ From Track 
to Bypass,’ 1934, there is a section (Chapter 
xiii.), ‘Guide Posts and Milestones,’ which 
contains perhaps the most readable pages so 
far written on the subject. Among many 
other topics the writer refers to the mile 
marks on the Stratford-Long Compton Road 
which are in the form of posts placed parallel 
with the highway and with mileage painted 
on them. These are on the road upon which 
Shakespeare walked to London. On this same 
road between Stratford and Shipston-on- 
Stour, there is the famous stone with the fol- 
lowing inscription : 

Six miles to Shakespeare’s town, whose name 

Is known throughout the earth, 

To Shipston four, whose lesser fame 

Boasts no such poet’s birth. 

Wilkinson’s excellent book has many illus- 
trations, including what he calls ‘‘ the first 
English milestone,’ viz.: that set up at 
Trumpington (near Cambridge) by the Uni- 
versity benefactors already spoken of. A 
milestone with the alleged date 1667, near 
Oxford, is called attention to in the Autocar, 
May 17, 1935, p. 877. 

Pastor Moritz, in his (chiefly pedestrian) 
travels in England in 1782, was glad of the 
companionship of milestones, 


The English mile-stones give me much 
pleasure; and they certainly are a great con- 
venience to travellers, They have often seemed 
to ease me of half the distance of a journey, 
merely by telling me how far I had already 
gone; and by assuring me, that I was on the 
right road. Por, besides the distance from Lon- 
don, every mile-stone informs you, that, to the 
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next place is so many miles: and where there 
are cross-roads, there are direction-posts, so 
that it is hardly possible to lose one’s-self in 
walking. I must confess that all this journey 
has seemed but as it were one continued walk for 
pleasure.—Moritz, ‘Travels in England,’ pp. 126- 
7. Oxford Miscellany Edition, 1924. 

Paterson’s ‘ Roads’ (18th Edition, Preface, 
p. 17) gives the points from where main roads 
out of London were measured ; these are well- 
known and have often been reprinted. In 
Charles Knight’s ‘London’ there is a 
chapter written by Knight himself, entitled 
‘Some Suburban Milestones,’ which is a 
diverting account of a traveller on his way by 
road to London, who, having seen on so many 
milestones the words ‘‘ From where Hicks Hall 
formerly stood,’’ determined to discover the 
exact spot in Clerkenwell. A correspondent of 
a London newspaper wrote some two or three 
years ago stating his belief that the mile- 
stones measured from St. Giles’s Pound 
(near Tottenham Court Road) northwards 
were the earliest set up out of London. I 
doubt if this can be verified. 

Two modest little pamphlets were issued as 
business propaganda for a big petrol firm 
(National Benzole Company) and published 
about 1937. The first was called ‘ Famous 
Milestones,’ and contains among many others 
good photographic illustrations of (1) one of 
the Trinity Hall milestones; (2) the thir- 
teenth milestone on the Brighton Road, one 
of those originally erected at the expense of 
Croydon and now standing in the grounds of 
the Purley War Memorial Hospital; (3) the 
Dick Whittington stone at Highgate; (4) the 
‘* Three Centuries ’’ milestone against the Red 
Lion Hotel at Atherstone, which records “ To 
London 100 miles: To Lincoln 100 miles: To 
Liverpool 100 miles.’’ Possibly these dis- 
tances have never been checked. 

The second pamphlet arranged on similar 
lines is called ‘ Passing the Milestones,’ and 
has illustrations of, among others, (1) The 
skull and crossbones milestone at Woodhead, 
Cheshire—a rather gruesome warning of a 
dangerous fork in the road; (2) a Yorkshire 
mounting-block milestone. 

Near Sheffield Park in Sussex, Lord Shef- 
field had so many arguments with postboys as 
to distances that he set up a very large mile- 
stone to settle most grievances. There is a 
stone near Aberystwyth (212th from London) 
which is known as ‘‘ The Gazetteer ’’ because 
of the great number of mileages cut on it. 


A. L. Humpnreys. 
Devonshire Club, S.W. 








ROBERT DRURY. 
(See clxxvii. 47, 268.) 


EVIVAL of comment and questions about 
“Madagascar; or, Robert Drury’s 
Journal’ (1729) calls for a recapitulation 
and a gathering into one place of the relevant 
references for anyone who wishes to under. 
take the investigation needed to settle (if 
possible) the identity of the eponymous hero 
and the authorship. The following remarks 
are abstracted from a book about to be pub- 
lished on the ‘Imaginary Voyage in Prose 
Fiction.’ 

On the basis of the text itself and of 
accumulated opinion Robert Drury’s journal 
is not an authentic voyage, although during 
the nineteenth century it was often abstracted 
as such, e.g., in Cyrus Redding, ‘ A History 
of Shipwrecks, and Disasters At Sea, from 
the Most Authentic Sources’ (Lond., 1836), 
iv., pp. [92]-125; ‘ Chambers’s Miscellany of 
Instructive & Entertaining Tracts,’ ed. W. 
and R. Chambers (Lond, and Edinburgh [e. 
1870]), iii, No. 36; and many others cited in 
the following references, especially Grandi- 
dier and Dottin. Also William Ellis men- 
tions it among his sources for his ‘ History 
of Madagascar’ (Lond, [1838]), I, iv, as does 
Eugene de Froberville, ‘ Recherches sur la 
race qui habitait l’ile Madagascar avant 
Varrivée des Malais,’ Bulletin de la Société 
de Géographie, 2e. sér, xi (1839), pp. [257]- 
74. William Lee, ‘ Daniel Defoe’ (Lond, 
1869), i, pp. 448f., hesitantly thinks Defoe 
may have added a few sentences to a work 
edited by one of his imitators, and Emile 
Blanchard in a series of articles on ‘ L’Ile de 
Madagascar,’ Revue des Deux Mondes, 1 
juillet 1872, pp. 69-71, dismisses Drury as 
unauthentic. 

The first detailed investigation came from 
S. Pasfield Oliver in this journal (7 S. ix, 
121, 315) and in the introduction to his 
edition of the same year (1890) ; in the latter, 
p. 20, he believes that ‘‘ an examination of 
the evidence tends to disprove the authenti- 
city of Drury’s travels in their entirety, 
although a basis of fact may probably under- 
lie the various strata of fiction piled thereon.” 
C. E. Doble, ‘The Memoirs of Captain 
Carleton: Swift or Defoe?’, Academy, xliii 
(1893), p. 483n.*, asserts that Defoe’s 
authorship is not only “indicated by 4 
hundred details’? but also ‘ unintentionally 
avowed at p. 299 [ed. Oliver], where the sup- 
posed Drury writes of the judicial murder of 
Captain Green, which might well have 
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kindled the flames of civil war between 
England and Scotland: ‘ All I know of the 
case 1 have in a ge place related.’ It is 
impossible to doubt that this ‘proper place’ is 
Defoe’s ‘ History of the Union’ (ed, [ Lond. ] 
1786), pp. 78 sqq.’’ In Grandidier’s excel- 
Jent edition the opinion is ‘‘ certain qu’un 
homme ayant longtemps vécu de la vie des in- 
digtnes a pu seul donner les trés véridiques et 
tres nouveaux renseignements qu’on trouve & 
chaque page du livre, . . Il est certain qu’il 
n’a pas rédigé lui-méme sa relation, en 
certains points fantaisiste et apocryphe. . .”’ 
{p. 6.). On the sole basis of the journal Robert 
Garnett put Drury into the ‘ D.N.B.’ as 
author of truth ‘‘entirely corroborated,” 
although Garnett has to admit the assistance 
of an editor and the presence of some incon- 
sistencies. W. P. Trent in ‘ Defoe’ (Indian- 
apolis [c. 1916]), pp. 262-5, accepts the work 
as entitled to a place in the writings of 
Defoe as editor if not author. The case for 
Defoe is somewhat strengthened with evidence 
mknown to Oliver by William Minet, 
‘Daniel Defoe and Kent: A Chapter in 
Capel-le-Ferne History,’ Archeologia Can- 
tiana, xxxi (1915), pp. 61-75. Dottin, 
‘Daniel De Foe et ses Romans’ (Paris, 1924), 
pp. 788-94, comes out strongly for Defoe, but 
not without employing some hypothetical 
evidence. Though a few definite sources— 
books on Madagascar by de Flacourt (1658) 
and Cauche (1651) and Bourdaise’s diction- 
ary (1658)—have been established, the line 
between the supposed real Robert Drury, 
voyager and writer, and the imaginary 
Robert Drury, romance hero, still requires 
to be drawn in detail. 

There have been ten editions 
translation, as follows: 

Lond., 1729. 

Lond., 1731 (the ‘‘ Second Edition ’’). 

Lond., 1739 (serially in The Universal Spy, 
or, London Weekly Magazine, by Timothy 
Truepenny), 


and one 


Lond., 1743. 
Lond., 1750. 
Hull, 1807. 


Lond., 1826 (in ‘ Autobiography,’ v. 5). 
_ 1831 (another edition of the preced- 
ing). 
Lond., 1890 (ed., Capt. Pasfield Oliver). 
; 1897 (another edition of the preced- 
ing). 
, 1906 (‘Les Aventures de Robert 
vrury,’ ed, A. and G, Grandidier, in 
Collection des Ouvrages anciens concernant 
Madagascar,” t. iv). 





My extended search has not brought to 
light any American editions. 
Puitie Bascock Gove. 
New York University. 


AN 


SOULDIERS 


DISBANDED AT PLYMOUTH BY COLLONEL 
RatepH WELDON THEN GOVERNOR: 1647 


Dew to Coll. 
Weldons Com- 
pany which 


moneys borrow- 

ed in Plymouth 

as by the parti- 

culers 

Payd of this 
some in part 


Dew to Left. 
Coll, Barnes 
Company 

Paid in part 
Dew to Maior 
Duttons Com- 
pany 

Paid in part 
Dew to Capt. 


Gays Company 
Paid in part 
Dew to Capt. 
Hatsells Com- 

pany 
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Dew to Capt. 
Fountaines 
Company 

Paid in part 
Dew to Capt. 
Worthy nalls 
Company 

Paid in part 
Dew to Capt. 
Nicholls Com- 
pany 

Paid in part 
Dew to Capt. 
Hollts Company 

Paid in part 


Dew to Major 
Halsies troope 
of horse 


Paid in part 
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Paid in part 


1440 07 00 
361 02 03 dew 


493 05 00 
257 06 01 dew 


387 06 03 
237 03 00 dew 
271 02 08 

96 18 05 dew 


203 10 08 
118 16 10 dew 


265 10 08 
153 13 02 dew 


243 02 08 
133 05 05 dew 


253 08 00 
118 16 04 dew 

269 15 04 
157 17 02 dew 

1124 18 00 
268 02 11 dew 
96 12 00 
33 12 00 dew 
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1079 04 09 


235 18 11 


150 03 08 


174 04 03 


84 13 10 


111 17 06 


109 17 03 


134 11 08 


111 18 02 
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Dew to the Gun- 

ners & mattrosses 252 10 08 
Paid in part 59 04 06 dew 103 06 02 

The some totall dew is 3305 11 03 


(Signed) RALPH WELDON. 
R. Sarre France, F.R.Hist.8. 


¥: ANONYMOUS.” — 


"HpdoOnv, épirovv, érvyov, xatérpag’, dyar@pat, 
ris 58, Kau Hs, Kal Os; 7) Oeds olde pov. 
—Anon. [Anth. Pal. v. 51.] 
I loved, I kissed, I won the girl, 
And now there’s love between us; 
But who I am, and who is she, 
Ard how we found felicity, 
Is only known to Venus, 


G. G. L. 


AN ELIZABETHAN USAGE OF 

““QUOTH.”’ — We should recognize, I 
think, an Elizabethan extension usage of the 
word ‘‘quoth’’ with the force of ‘‘ goeth,”’ 
which has caused obscurity in several texts, and 
which has been omitted from dictionaries. In 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ occurs the line ‘‘ Shake, 
quoth the dove-house ”’ (I. iii.). It has been 
noted that there are several parallel construc- 
tions to be found elsewhere, as ‘‘ Rowse, quoth 
the ship against the rocks’ (Chettle, ‘ Hoff- 
man,’ I. ii.) and ‘‘ Bounce quoth the guns,’’ 
which occurs in three several places (Peele, 
‘ Old Wives Tale,’ Dyce edition, p. 454; Hey- 
wood, ‘ Fair Maid of the West,’ Pearson edi- 
tion II, 315; and Beaumont and Fletcher, 
‘Knight of the Burning Pestle,’ V. ii.). 
Another illuminating example is found in 
Foxe’s ‘Book of Martyrs’ (1610 edition, 
p. 1582) in the description of Hubberdin 
knocking a pulpit over by dancing in it dur- 
ing a sermon, where we find the phrase 
“‘Crash quoth the pulpit.’’ Together, these 
examples show that this extension usage of 
** quoth ’? was common enough to be consid- 
ered normal usage at the time, even though 
our dictionaries make no mention of it. 


AtaNn Facer Herr. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


*“ POILvU ”’: ITS SUCCESSOR.—It would 

appear, from L’Intermédiarie of Jan. 15, 
that the familiar ‘‘ poilu’’ of 1914-1918 is 
not in use in the present war for the French 
soldier; and further that it has no successor. 
This seems to me worth a note in ‘ N. and Q.’ 


C. E. H. 











Readers’ Queries. 


—$___. 


ECORATIVE CROSS: SYMBOL oF 
KNIGHTS TEMPLARS.—Tompkins, in 
‘Highways and Byways in Hertfordshire,’ 
1902, mentions a stone coffin lid on which is 
‘*a finial cross upon a rod or staff, with a 
central disc and floreated extremities.’’ He 
states that ‘“‘this specific pattern was, I 
know, among the insignia of the Knights 
Templars,’’ and he quotes from ‘ The Anti- 
quities of Selborne ’’ which mentions a stone 
coffin lid which bore ‘‘ a discus, with a cross 
on it, at the end of a staff or rod, the *well- 
known symbol of a Knight Templar.” [| 
should like to know whether this decorative 
cross was really a symbol of the Order, or 
is to-day a discarded theory, like the cross- 
legged effigy for a Crusader. 


H. C, ANDREws, F.s.A. 


UZZLE PICTURE: THREE-LEGGED 
FIGURES. — I have a small print, a 
puzzle picture, entitled ‘‘The Bulgarian’s 
Horror. The Bulgarian leaves his home with 
his whole family but—where is the cat?” 
The family is grouped about a tree, and the 
cat is concealed in the branches. A curious 
feature of the picture is that the man and 
boy each has a third leg growing from him 
like a tail: but this leg is upturned and 
booted. What is the meaning of it? 


H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


EMORIAL IN A HAMPSHIRE 
CHURCH.—Some years ago I noted a 
memorial to a distinguished soldier—I think 
a General Officer—who had been bred and 
brought up in a small Avon-side village be- 
tween Christchurch and Ringwood (Hamp- 
shire). The name of the village is forgotten; 
it might have been Sopley. Could any reader 
give information? The memorial, within the 
church, had a_ singularly attractive 

inscription. 

P. D. M. 


FPWARD WRAY AND HIS LIBRARY. 
—Edward Wray, of Barlings, near Lin- 
coln, was a younger son of Sir Christopher 
Wray, Knt., by Albinia, daughter and co-heir 
of Edward Cecil, Viscount Wimbledon, born 
circa 1630, married Dorothy, dau. and_heir 
of James Horsey, of Honington, Co. War- 
wick, widow of the Hon. George Fane. He 
died January, 1684/5, and was buried at 
Barlings, leaving a son, Baptist, who suc 
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ceeded as 7th Baronet of Glentworth, and a 
daughter Dorothy, both of whom died 
unmarried, 

Edward Wray had a medal struck in 1657, 
the work of Thomas Rawlings, a well-known 
medallist. 

This Edward Wray should be distinguished 
from his kinsman, Edward Wray, of Rycote, 
Oxon, and Wytham, Berks, who married 
Lady Elizabeth Norreys, and had an only 
child, Bridget, wife of Montagu Bertie, Earl 
of Lindsey, 

It is stated somewhere, I believe in ‘ N. and 
Q.’, that Edward of Barlings possessed a good 
library, and either a book plate or sale cata- 
logue was known to exist. I should be glad 
of any further personal details about the man 
and his library. 

G. 8. Drxon. 


\IHANGES OF NAME IN XVI CENTURY. 

—From ‘ The World’s Greatest Books,’ by 
Lord Northcliffe and S. 8. McClure, vol. xx., 
pub. McKinlay, Stone and Mackenzie, 1913, 
p. 126, I quote as follows: 

Desiderius Erasmus, was born at Rotterdam 
on Oct, 28, 1466, and died at Base] on July 12 
1536. He was the son of a Dutchman named 
Gerard (de Praet) and, according to the 
fashion of the age, changed his family name 
into its respective Latin and Greek equivalents, 
Desiderius and Erasmus, meaning “ desired,” 
or “loved.” 

Will some of the readers of ‘N. and Q.’ 
kindly state (1) approximately the years dur- 
ing which ‘‘ the fashion ’’ prevailed; (2) in 
what countries or in what area it prevailed ; 
and (3) whether it was ‘‘ a fashion’’ with 
the classical scholars only or with the general 
population. 

W. F. Linpemann. 

Denver, Colorado, United States of America. 


UILDING WITH FLINTS.—Can anyone 

_ tell me whether in any part of England 
building with split flints is still going on? As 
everyone knows, there are many churches in 
East Anglia so built; also, I seem to re- 
member walls of split flints in the south of 
England. What was the advantage of the 
use of this material, and, if it is no longer 
used anywhere, can anyone tell me why ? 


TEKTON. 


ALA AND KARA.—Is “‘ Kala”’ a Hindu- 
ised corruption of Kara, a Turkish word 
meaning black, which constitutes the prefix of 
many place-names in the Himalaya and 
elsewhere: as regards the former system more 
Particularly in the region of the Karakoram 








range in Kashmir and Sinkiang (formerly 
known as Chinese Turkestan)? ‘‘ Kala- 
azar’’ is the name of a virulent infectious 
form of malaria or ‘‘ Black Fever”’ in Assam. 
‘“‘ Kala Israel” is the name applied to the 
Black Jews or Yehudi in Hindustan. I 
believe also that ‘‘ Kala ’”’ is a personal name 
bestowed on those of particularly dark com- 
plexions in Nepal, as was the case certainly 
with a clever young Nepalese boy in my 
7 whom I took on a trip to Southern 
India and Ceylon; at least this was the 
explanation given to me of his name by a 
Nepalese shikari who was also in my service 
in Assam. Kali in Hindu mythology is one 
of the wives of the deity Siva (or Shiva), the 
destroyer and reproducer, 


Wiii1am Harcourt-Batu. 


ANGA PARBAT.—Am I correct in pre- 
suming that the vernacular name of this 
great Himalayan peak in the Zanskar range 
in Kashmir (which up to the present has re- 
mained: unconquered), means the ‘‘ Naked 
Goddess Parbati,’’ given to it in consequence 
of the peak presenting the greatest exposure 
of any snow peak in the Himalaya, namely, 
23,000ft., with precipices of naked rock over 
10,000ft. in depth ? 
Nanga Sadhu, by the way, is the name for 
a naked Hindu ascetic. 


Wiuti1am Harcourt-Batu. 


WARE: GAM (GAME).—Richard Ware, 

stationer and publisher, was born about 
1670; according to Plomer he was at the Bible 
and Sun, Amen Court, Warwick Lane, in 
1721; later he moved to Ludgate Hill and re- 
mained there until the time of his death in 
1756. According to Read’s Weekly Journal 
he actually died at Harefield, Middlesex, but 
his name is not in the Register there. I am 
anxious to obtain information about him 
before 1721, “ey with regard to his 
parents, and the same.about his wife. In 
1731 he married Catherine Gam or Game at 
St. James’s, Clerkenwell. 

E. M. H. 


HE DANDELION IN THE UNITED 
STATES.—Is the dandelion indigenous 
in the United States or was it conveyed 
thither from Europe? 
O. N. H. 


MERICAN WEEDS IN EUROPE.—Are 
there any weeds now established in 
Europe which were brought originally from 
the Western hemisphere? Are the most 
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troublesome weeds in America of the same 
genera, mostly, as our troublesome weeds? 


O. N. H. 


ISCARRIAGES OF JUSTICE.—Is there, 
in legal or criminal history, any book 
which gives the principal instances in which 
a person has suffered capital punishment for 
a crime of which his innocence was afterwards 
established ? 
E, F. 


ONNETS. — Most sonnets are written in 
lines of ten syllables. Could some kind 
reader tell me of sonnets written in lines 
either shorter or longer? 
IGNORAMUS. 


REEK PROVERBIAL SAYING.—What 
story or incident is referred to in the 
Greek saying: ri radra mpos Tov Awvecor; 


M, U. H. R. 
EADEN FIGURES FOR GARDENS, — 


Could anyone tell me when these were 
first introduced? Has any considerable artist 
ever fashioned any such? Where would one 
find the best examples ? 

N. 
AYMENT FOR SENDING MONEY BY 

POST.—When was payment first re- 
quired for conveying money by post? Coins, 
as we know, were sometimes sent, before the 
inauguration of the Penny Post, under the 
seai of a letter. How early was the sending 
of coins declared and unregistered penalised ? 


JOHN SMITH. 


OURCE OF QUOTATIONS WANTED. — 1 
should be glad to know where the following 
quotations can be found: 
1. “ Dying, I give Thee thanks that I have 
lived.” 
2. The rest of the poem containing this 
verse: 
“My freedom I would seek, 
Yea freedom I would claim, 
But for that other soul that hangs on me. 
So I a prisoner am; 
Yet may my prison be 
A glorious custody.” 
M. Corns. 
Feder WANTED: 
1. “Qui procul hine ante diem periit, 
Sed miles, sed pro patria.” 
2. “Cet animal est trés méchant; il se 
défend quand persorne ne l’attaqre.” 
So it is given in a Times leader, but King no. 
309 gives “‘ quand on l’attaque,” from a music- 
hall song of 1828. 


HIsernicvs. 








es 


Replies. 








FRENCH CRITICISM OF ENGLISH 
ACTING. 


(clxxvii, 368, 445; see also p. 452; 
s.v. ‘ Memorabilia ’). 


OME gleanings from such volumes of Eng- 

lish theatrical memoirs as lie to hand 

may be of interest, though most of the 
opinions deal with generalities. 

Parisians have been quick to welcome 
British players of talent and to appreciate 
their work. When Helen Faucit appeared 
with Macready at the Salle Ventadour 
(really the Italian opera-house) in Shake- 
spearian and other tragedy in 1845, 
among the audierce when I played Ophelia 
were many of the finest minds in Paris; and 
these found most pretty things to say of the 
Ophelia to which I had introduced them. Many 
came after the play to my dressing-room to say 
them. 

Her Desdemona was equally well received, 
and Macready in his ‘ Reminiscences’ was 
generous enough to say that ‘‘ the audience 
applauded Miss Faucit’s sleeping scene in 
Macbeth much more than anything else in 
the whole play.’’ Their ‘ Hamlet’ was 
honoured by a royal command and given 
before Louis Philippe and his Court at the 
Tuileries. Mary Anderson so _ delighted 
Sarah Bernhardt by doing scenes from 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ in her atelier during a 
non-professional visit to Paris that Madame 
Sarah cordially invited her to produce the 
play in Paris, promising to make all the 
arrangements even to engaging a theatre. 
With Ellen Terry’s Ophelia, Jules Claretie, 
Director of the Théatre Frangais, expre 
himself as perfectly enchanted. In 1877 the 
American-born Genevieve Ward interrupted 
her professional life in England to work for 
a time under Regnier at the Comédie Fran- 
caise. In that year her appearance as Lady 
Macbeth in a French translation at the Porte 
St. Martin was thus signalized by the Revue 
Britannique :— 

Dang la scene du somnambulisme du_quat- 
rieme acte, elle a été positivement admirable, 


jamais le remords, ni les terreurs de l’hallucina- 
tion n’ont été interprétés d’une fagon aussl 
poignante; la salle toute entiére était suspendue 
a ses lévres et frissonait avec elle. 
Another slight contribution to the subject 
from an unimpeachable authority is quo 
in chapter xx of the Bancrofts’ reminiscences. 


In May, 1880, their revival of Robertson's 
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comedy ‘School’ at the Haymarket Theatre 
was attended by the _Coquelin brothers. 
Following their complimentary letter to 
Bancroft, the younger brother contributed to 
la Vie Humoristique of Paris a long account 
of their experience, concluding thus :— 

Les décors sont exécutés de main de maitre. 
(Yest le triomphe de l’exactitude. Les comé- 
diens sont excellents. M. Bancroft joue dans 
la piece un réle de grand gommeux anglais a 
monocle, et rien — son élégance et sa 
stupidité. Madame Bancroft joue la persion- 
naire gaie; cette petite femme est un mélange 
d@Alphonsine et de Chaumont gaie, pimpante, 
mordante, et d’une adresse!... C’est la great 
attraction du Théatre de Hay-Market. . . 

The acting might well have earned Coquelin’s 
commendation, for the cast included, besides 
the Bancrofts, H, B. Conway, Henry Kemble, 
Arthur Cecil, Forbes Robertson, and Marion 
Terry. Among the schoolgirls, Kate Rorke 
and Harriet Mellon were making their first 
appearances on the stage. During the pre- 
vious season’s run of ‘ Diplomacy ’ (Sardou’s 

‘Dora’) the jeune premien in ‘ Dora,’ who 
had been sent over to report to Sardou on the 
Bancrofts’ treatment of the English version, 
did so in such highly favourable and detailed 
terms that the dramatist invited husband and 
wife’ to call on him while passing through 
Paris. This and a second visit resulted in 
their producing further work of his, and in 
giving him offence by declining another play 
ater. 

In his short but tightly-packed book ‘ L’ Art 
du Comédien,’ translated by Elsie Fogerty as 
‘The Art of the Actor,’ C. Coquelin, speaking 
of the ‘‘ naturalness’? of Garrick and Talma, 
says :— 

The genius of the two races is too different; 
the love of originality is too strong with our 
neighbours for them always to remain within 
the true measure of things. In any case, to- 
day it is we who when we go to see Irving no 
longer find him near enough to nature. The 
truth is his nature does not correspond to ours. 

To illustrate his doctrine that the actor must 
remain mentally detached from his creations, 
Coquelin relates an incident in Booth’s 
career. One evening Booth so completely 
identified himself with his part that his 
feelings overcame him, and his sobs were 
quite genuine. He felt that he had never 
Played so well. After the performance his 

aughter—his most valued critic—asked him 
anxiously what had gone wrong. She had 
never seen him act so badly. 

French criticism (still Coquelin’s) is 
Teflected in Toole’s ‘Reminiscences,’ towards 
the end of which he discusses his French 





counterpart (and more), after their meeting 
at Aix. Though he admired Coquelin, he 
resented what he conceived (perhaps through 
an interpreter) to be 

the patronizing way in which French actors 
presume to speak of the English stage... But 
French actors, I believe, have the same more 
or less contemptuous feeling about the acting of 
other nations as they have in regard to the 
English... Monsieur Coquelin maintains that 
the fear-haunted Mathias does not require to 
be played except as a common ignorant person, 
ard that it is not necessary to suggest anything 
weird and strange to the audience in the sound 
of the bells by which he is haunted. 

Toole admitted, nevertheless, that ‘‘ the lead- 
ing French critics have acknowledged the 
high excellence of Irving’s art.”’ 

Lucien Guitry, who was great enough to 
break away from the traditional technique 
of the Comédie Frangaise, wrote a most sym- 
pathetic appreciation of his friend Hicks’s 
acting in ‘ The Man in Dress Clothes.’ It 
took the form of a letter which is too long to 
quote here but can be read in Sir Seymour’s 
book, ‘ Between Ourselves.’ Coquelin (once 
more), who was deeply interested in the 
English drama and often came to London to 
study it, gave Hicks his opinion that our act- 
ing lacked vigour and suffered from a general 
prevalence of the ‘‘ reserved force ’’ theory :— 

Sometimes I witmess here a scene of great 
emotions calling for a passionate appeal or a 
furious denunciation; but the English actors 
are growing to act too little with their hearts 
and too much with their heads, so that I leave 
the theatre as if I had been present at the tell- 
ing of some family secret which I should not 
have overheard. 

But fashion in acting depends on time and 
place. In 1878 Mary Anderson missed in the 
best Parisian troupe the “broad and bold 
effects of our early [American] stage.’’? (‘ A 
Few Memories,’ p. 106). 

In the course of a dissertation to Seymour 
Hicks on the supernatural effects in Shake- 
speare, and ‘ Hamlet’ in particular, Coque- 
lin asked, 

Why is it that English actors always show 
the Ghost? That is wrong. It should be a shaft 
of light and a voice—no more. For surely no 
ghost is substantial, and is not Hamlet’s father 
a creation of his brain?... Why, too, do the 
English Hamlets always rush about and tear 
their hair when they see their father? He isa 
ghost, and in the presence of something super- 
natural they would be transfixed with terror, 
chained and immovable and quite incapable of 
rant and raving. Their hands only would move. 
And Coquelin illustrated his meaning in a 
way that deeply impressed the brilliant 
English comedian. This significant mention 
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of the hands .brings to mind Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s insistence that Arthur Roberts must 
have been more or less French because his 
hands were ‘‘ so quick and so clever.’’ (He 
might have told her that his family had at 
least the tradition—rather too common among 
Irish people to be always true—of Spanish 
ancestry.) It was naturally to Roberts, with 
one foot on the regular stage and one in the 
music-halls, that Madame Sarah confessed 
in a torrent of eloquent words her admiration 
for Marie Lloyd. ‘‘ No other country in this 
world,’’ she declared with tears in her eyes, 
“has got an artiste equal to your Marie 
Lloyd !’’ (Roberts, ‘ Fifty Years,’ p. 138.) 
Acting, in the abstract, obviously gains 
much by the free use of the hands; it is to a 
characterization what colour is to a portrait. 
It is natural to the French nation and there- 
fore right for their actors; but English 
actors are usually depicting English life, and 
manual gesture is not one of our characteris- 
tics. Yet there is room for it in Shakespeare, 
for many of his people who have foreign 
names have foreign natures also, as Ellen 
Terry has explained to us in her ‘ Four Lec- 
tures,’ pp. 110, 115, 194, 195. For national 
differences in gesture old playgoers have been 
able to compare English methods with those 
of the French troupes who pay us flying 
visits, the Irish Players, éspecially in their 
early days as the Abbey Company, the 
Yiddishers of the last thirty years or so, the 
volcanic Grasso and his Sicilians, and per- 
haps the Welsh actors in that delightful 
comedy ‘Little Miss Llewelyn.’ How far 
gesture can replace speech has been explored 
by Jane May in ‘ L’Enfant Prodigue’ and 
by the Germans in their beautiful ‘Sumurfin.’ 


W. W. Git. 


“MHE GREATEST MAN OF ANY AGE, 

JULIUS CAESAR” (clxxvii. 480; 
elxxviii, 33).—There are five writers of note 
in the eighteenth century who, for various rea- 
sons, have expressed unfavourable judgments 
of Julius Caesar. They are Montesquieu, Vol- 
taire, the Rev. Conyers Middleton, Rousseau 
and Klopstock. It should, however, be 
understood that these unfavourable opinions 
are not due to any disparagement or under- 
estimation of Caesar’s genius, but are 
inspired merely by philosophical conceptions 
which disapprove of his actions and 
character. ven for his eighteenth-century 
adversaries Caesar is always the hero, of 
Vergil’s magnificent verse, evidently applied 
to him, 





Imperium Oceano famam qui terminet astris, 


Montesquieu was the first writer to an- 
nounce the principle that the duty of the 
head of the State was not to serve God or 
promote his own personal ambitions, but to 
defend the interests and improve the welfare 
of the community. In ‘L’Esprit des Lois’ 
Montesquieu considers that rulers are the pro. 
duct of the conditions, tendencies and customs 
of their age and society, and that, in esti- 
mating their worth, it is not a question 
whether they have been good or  eyil, 
but whether their actions have been useful or 
harmful to the peoples they have governed. 
Starting from this principle, Montesquieu 
comes to the conclusion that the historical 
figure of Caesar pales before the lustre of 
Alexander the Great because the latter 
forced open the gates of the East thereby pro- 
moting commerce and increasing the wealth 
and influence of the Hellenic world. Mon- 
tesquieu does not consider the conquest of 
Gaul a useful economic or cultural achieve- 
ment, but merely a political act which, if it 
increased Roman territory, was also of doubt- 
ful morality as it violated the principle of 
liberty. Nevertheless, Montesquieu admits 
that such a man as Caesar, endowed with 60 
many qualities and of so great an intelli- 
gence, could not fail to attain supreme rank 
in any society. 

Voltaire remarks ironically that in his 
travels in Switzerland, Provence, Bretagne, 
along the Rhine, and even in the South of 
England, he never found a single town or 
village whose inhabitants did not boast of the 
slaughter made by Caesar of their ancestors. 
Like Montesquieu, Voltaire disapproves of 
ruthless conquerors, and the devastations and 
massacres of Gaul, Thessaly, Africa and 
Spain appear to have inspired him with 
horror, while, on the contrary, the triumphal 
marches of Alexander in the romantic and 
colourful East aroused his enthusiasm, con- 
juring up visions of the Orient regenerated by 
Greek civilisation. The words ‘‘ Bellum Gal- 
licum,’”’ ‘‘ Bellum Civile,’? had for Voltaire a 
tragic import signifying the commencement of 
the despotic rule of irresponsible tyrants 
which was bound eventually to culminate in 
the ruin of the barbaric invasions and the 
domination of the Church which Voltaire 
always bitterly opposed. Nevertheless, in his 
Dictionnaire under the word “ gloire’’ Vol- 
taire places Caesar at the side of Alexander 
as symbols and examples of _ terrestrial 
greatness, 


The Rev. Conyers Middleton (1683-1750), 
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an English divine, whose name is now for- |; 

n but who acquired some reputation by 
a ‘Life of Cicero,’ published in 1741, judged 
Caesar entirely from the standpoint of the 
Roman orator. Though truth forces him to 
wknowledge the supreme genius of the 
Imperator, Middleton brands him as a cri- 
minal and bloodthirsty tyrant who sacrificed 
thousands of lives to his ambition, 

Of all the opponents and critics who have 
cast stones at the figure of the Imperator, the 
bitterest and most fanatical is Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, the morbid follower of Calvin, the 
apostle of humanity, virtue and liberty. 
Caesar, in fact, offended every canon of Rous- 
seau’s philosophy. As a conqueror he out- 
raged humanity, as a man of sensual plea- 
sures he sinned against virtue, as a tyrant 
he violated liberty. The qualities which 
Montesquieu and Voltaire throw into the 
sales to counterbalance the faults and defects 
of Caesar: his genius, his culture, his broad- 
minded generosity, have no weight in the eyes 
of Rousseau, the strenuous upholder of the 
moral purpose inherent in the social contract. 
In the eyes of Rousseau the Caesarian glory, 
the product of a false and rotten civilisation, 
was merely a crime against humanity. Like 
the early Christians, Rousseau was animated 
by an intense hatred of the pagan splendour 
of the Emperors: better Cato bleeding from 
his suicidal death-wound than Croesus with 
his riches and Caesar in all his glory. 

As for Gottlieb Klopstock (1724-1803), the 
poet of the German hero Arminius, his testi- 
mony for or against Caesar has but little 
value. He judged Caesar from the stand- 

int of a patriotic Teuton for whom the 

atins were the eternal enemy and oppressor. 

Klopstock’s aim was to substitute northern 
for classical mythology in a new school of 
German poetry and in his odes and dramas 
4 corrupt and vicious Caesar is ever discom- 
fited and humiliated by the chaste and noble 
inhabitants of the forests beyond the Rhine. 


G, CATALANI. 


JACKSON’S OXFORD JOURNAL 

(clxxviii. 98).—Dr. John Grosvenor 
(1742-1823) (who was ‘‘ admitted to the privi- 
leges of the University of Oxford ’’ in 1768), 
was chief proprietor and editor of the Oxford 
Journal after Jackson’s death. The descend- 
ants of this “Grand Old Man” of Oxford 
may own copies of the paper for the dates of 
his editorship. 





Ceci BROOKING. 
Twyford Abbey, N.W.10. 


[NN SIGN: HOB-IN-THE WELL (clxxv. 

189, 228; clxxvi. 106; clxxviii. 68).— 
Your correspondent Mr. W. W. Grit sug- 
gests at the last reference that the plot of the 
‘‘ popular drama ”’ with this title may bridge 
the gap between the nursery tale of Hob and 
the inn sign. 

Although I cannot give the plot, the some- 
what complicated history of this play will 
indicate where it may be found in the printed 
texts, 

Written by Thomas Doggett in 1696 as a 
comedy, not a drama, and produced at Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields Theatre, ‘Hob, or The 
Country Wake,’ was still being played at the 
Haymarket in the season 1708-9. 

Colley Cibber altered Doggett’s comedy, 
keeping the same title. This version was pro- 
duced at Drury Lane in 1711 and published 
in 1715. 

In 1719 John Leigh wrote a sequel, ‘‘ Hob’s 
Wedding, A Farce of Two Acts, Being the 
Sequel of the Country Wake.”’ This was 
produced at Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre in 
1719-20, and published in 1720. 

With the coming of the vogue for Ballad 
Opera, John Hippisley adapted ‘ Hob,’ under 
the title of ‘‘ Flora, an Opera made from 
Hob, or the Country Wake.’’ This was pro- 
duced at Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre in 
1729, and published in the same year, six 
other editions following between 1729 and 
1768. 

So successful did ‘ Hob’ prove in his new 
guise that Hippisley also wrote a sequel called 
‘A Sequel to the Opera of Flora,’ which was 
produced at Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre in 
1731-2 and published in 1732. 

Although Hippisley’s Ballad Opera may 
well have survived (as did its more famous 
contemporary, ‘The Beggar’s Opera’) for 
inclusion in the repertory of a company of 
barnstormers in the Northern counties in the 
latter years of the eighteenth century and the 
beginning of the nineteenth, it can hardly 
have done so as a comic companion to 
‘Sweeney Tod’ and ‘ Maria Marten.’ The 
date of ‘ Sweeney Tod ’ is 1847 and that of 
‘Maria Marten,’ I believe, 1842, though I 
have not been able to verify this latter date. 


St. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


HE AEOLIAN HARP (elxxviii. 82), — 
Many years ago I had an aeolian harp 
which was a source of pleasure to my house- 
hold and to visitors. Its chords, resonant, or 
fading to the similitude of a sigh, were very 
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harmonious. The aged craftsman who made ! 


the instrument, which: 

The soul of music shed 
through my old home, has long since departed ; 
but your correspondent will, I am sure, find 
that Mr. G. Morley, harp maker, 6, Sussex 
Place, South Kensington, can supply one. 


Epcar SYERs. 


LUCHER IN LONDON (elxxviii. 117).— 
In The Times of 18 May, 1933, Mr. H. 
Dobbs (of Camphire, Cappoquin, Co. Water- 
ford) had a letter under this heading, which 
begins : 

I see that there has been a revival in your 
columns of the legend that Bliicher, when taken 
to the top of the Monument to view the City 
of London, exclaimed in awestruck admiration, 
‘What a city to plunder!’ 

He goes on to say that the first impression 
made by London on foreigners is commonly a 
painful one of shoddy and chaotic architec- 
ture. He thinks, therefore, that Blucher 
really said, ‘‘ Was fir Plunder !’’—meaning 
that the city roof-tops looked like a lot of rub- 
bish—and that ‘‘ his British hearers of course 
eagerly grasped at a misinterpretation more 
satisfying to their insular self-conceit.’’ 

If Blacher had used a phrase with the verb 
pliindern, that would make a difference, for 
pliindern does mean ‘“‘ rob, pillage,’’ whereas 
for a substantive he would have had to use 
Beute or Kriegsbeute. 

According to Burton Stevenson’s ‘ Book of 


Quotations’ (3rd ed., 1938), p. 1167, 
Bliicher’s words were uttered on viewing 
London from St. Paul’s, after the Peace 


Banquet at Oxford, 1814. The saying is given 
as ‘‘ What a place to plunder!’’, but the Ger- 
man (‘‘ Was fir Plunder ’’) is also given, and 
the remark is added that ‘‘ the correct transla- 
tion is, of course, ‘ What rubbish.’’’ A quo- 
tation follows from Thackeray’s ‘ The Four 
Georges’ (1855-6; first published in 1860): 

The bold old Reiter looked down from &t. 
Paul’s and sighed out, “Was fiir Plunder!” The 
German women plundered, the German cooks 
and intendants plundered; even Mustapha and 
Mahomet, the German negroes, had a share of 
the booty. 

This is from the lecture on George I. It 
proves that Thackeray misunderstood the Ger- 
man. But where is the saying first recorded ? 

L. R. M. Stracwan. 

Birmirgham University, 


In the memoirs of Gebhard Bliicher (1932), 
p. 32, the following passage occurs: 
1. It was during this visit (June, 1914) that 








whilst he was beirg shown the sigh 
[Bliicher] climbed the Monument, and Toit 
over London from its top. An Englishman 
accompanying him was expatiating on the mag- 
nificance of the vista, when Bliicher, the out. 
spoken, who could hardly see the muddy 
Thames a few dozen yards away, impatiently 
muttered ‘‘ Was fiir Plunder,” the literal trans. 
lation of which is “What rubbish,” and roe 
ferred to the Englishman’s vapourings about 
the roofs, smoke and fog, whieh were all that 
was visible. People standing by partly over. 
heard the remark, and . distorted it into a 
statement that Bliicher had said, “What 
place to plunger.” 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


This remark was the subject of correspond- 
ence in newspapers during the last war. He 
was supposed, looking from the top of the 
Monument, to have said something like 
‘“‘Welche Plunder !’’, which was interpreted to 
mean ‘‘ What a place to loot!’ To this it 
was replied that the phrase only meant: 
‘‘ What a ramshackle mess of buildings!” I 
am not a sufficiently good German scholar to 
decide the point: but Plunderkram certainly 
means something of the kind, 


STEPHEN GASELEE. 


UERIES FROM SCOTT’S ‘ PIRATE’ 

(clxxviii, 99, 140).—4. The contrast is be- 

tween the Episcopalian Church in Scotland 
and the Presbyterian. 

5. The ‘laughing philosopher’ was 
Sydney Smith (1771-1845), as proved by this 
passage in his ‘Sketches of Moral Philo- 
sophy,’ London, 1850, p. 111: 

If you choose to represent the various parts 
in life by holes upon a table, of different shapes 
—some circular, some triangular, some square, 
some oblong—and the persons acting these parts 
by bits of wood of similar shapes, we shall 
generally find that the triangular person has 
got into the square hole, the oblong into the 
triangular, and a square person has squeezed 
himself into the round hole. The officer and 
the office, the doer and the thing done, seldom 
fit so exactly that we can say they were almost 
made for each other. 

Sydney Smith lectured on Moral Philosophy 
at the Royal Institution in 1804, 1805 and 
1806. The lectures were privately printed (in 
1849, as it would seem from the Introduction, 
pp. iii. to v.) and then published in 1850. 
The copy from which I have made the above 
extract bears the words ‘‘ second edition,” as 
well as the date 1850, on the title-page. _It 
may be that the hundred copies which Mrs. 
Smith had printed for gratis distribution 
among friends constituted the first edition. It 
would be interesting to know how Scott 
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obtained his knowledge of the lectures which 
enabled him to quote the passage so exactly 
1. 

Oe carlicst quotation in the Oxford Eng- 
lish Dictionary for ‘‘ a round peg in a square 
hole’? (or vice versa), under the word peg, is 
dated 1836: ‘‘ Sir Robert Peel was a smooth 
round peg, in a sharp-cornered square hole, 
and Lord Lyndhurst is a rectangular square- 
cut peg, in a smooth round hole ’” (Fon- 
blanque, ‘ England under Seven Administra- 
tions,’ iii., p. 342). Under square the Dic- 
tionary has quotations from Miss Braddon 
(1862, ‘‘ The square men in the round holes 
are pushed into them by their wives”) and 
Tennyson (about 1870, ‘‘I should but be... 
the square man in the round hole.” 

A. M. Hyamson, author of a ‘ Dictionary 
of English Phrases’ (1922) is rather incon- 
sistent in saying of ‘“ Round peg in a square 
hole’ that it is a ‘‘ term invented by Sir 
Austen Henry Layard in an address to the 
Administrative Reform Association in 1855,”’ 
for he adds that ‘‘the phrase ‘a square 

rson has squeezed himself into a round 
hole was coined by Sydney Smith (1771-1845) 
in a lecture delivered before the Royal Insti- 
tution about the year 1824.’’ And it would 
be more accurate to say ‘‘ about the year 


1805.” L. R. M. Srracnan. 


RDENFOIS: ARDESOIF (clxxviii. 117). 
—(1) Phillips (L. B.), ‘ Dictionary of 
Biographical Reference,’ p. 53, gives Ardesoif 
(John), English Cock-fighter, d. 1789. 
(2) The Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. lix., 
1789, pp. 374-5, contains an obituary notice 
which reads: 


On April 3, at Tottenham, John Ardesoif 
. a young man of large fortune, and in the 
splendour of his carriages and horses, rivaled 
by few country gentlemen. His table was that 
of hospitality, where, it may be said, he sacri- 
ficed too much to conviviality ; but, if he had his 
foibles he had his merits also, that far out- 
weighted them. Mr. A. was very fond of cock- 
fighting, and had a favourite cock, upon which 
he had won many profitable matches. The last 
bet he laid upon this cock he lost; which so 
enraged him, that he had the bird tied to a 
spit and roasted alive before a large fire. The 
screams of the miserable animal were so affect- 
ing that some gentlemen who were present 
attempted to interfere, which so enraged Mr. A. 
that he seized a poker, and with the most 
furious vehemence declared that he would kill 
the first man who interposed; but, in the midst 
of his passionate asseverations, he fell down 
dead upon the spot. Such we are assured, were 
the circumstances which attended the death of 
this great pillar of humanity. 


Davip W. May. 








PETERSBURG (clxxviii. 63, 106).—Al- 

though the word -grad is not an English 
one and that ‘‘Leningrad’”’ for the former 
capital of Russia sounds to all men of decent 
political and social principles as the symbol 
of a hateful political system and conception 
of life, which, it is to be remembered, we owe 
to German initiative (as it was Imperial 
Germany that sent Lenin to Russia in order 
to spread there his destructive theories of 
political and social upheaval), it is however 
the Czarist regime itself which decided, at 
the beginning of the War of 1914 to rename 
“* Petersburg’’ to “‘ Petrograd.’’ They did 
that in order to eliminate the essentially 
German word burg from the name of their 
capital. All Russians and Allies used during 
the whole of this War and afterwards the 
name of ‘ Petrograd’? for the Russian 
capital. The Bolsheviks, to glorify the pro- 
phet and founder of their creed, replaced 
** Peter’? by ‘‘ Lenin.’’ To revert, then, 
now to the old name of “‘ Petersburg ’’ is to 
pay a compliment to and please the Germans 
who used until lately the word ‘‘ Petersburg ”’ 
for the former capital, carefully avoiding 
‘* Leningrad.’”’ Grad is, after all, a Russian, 
not a Bolshevist word, while burg is only a 
slang word in English meaning the ‘‘ town.’’ 


DEMETRIUS CACLAMANOS. 


Books READ EVERY YEAR (elxxviii. 

118).—It happens, either through the 
merits of the authors, or, it may be, only a 
coincidence, that I re-read many of my fav- 
ourite books every year, and they are the 
same as those named by your correspondent : 
Jane Austen, Trollope’s Barchester series, Sir 
Walter Scott, Boswell’s ‘ Johnson.’ To these I 
must add two volumes which may surprise 
you; they are Mr. Verdant Green and 
Marryat’s ‘ Children of the New Forest.’ I 
am a septuagenarian clergyman and the con- 
fession I now make covers at least fifty-five 
years. 

Francis NEVILLE. 
15, Primley Park East, Paignton. 


Monk’s ‘ Life of Bentley.’ Read once a 
year by E. B. Denison, later Sir Edmund 
Beckett and Lord Grimthorpe, 

A. R. E. 


IMS REEVES: DATE OF BIRTH 
(clxxviii, 101).—Lady Pollock, in her 
article on the great singer (Temple Bar, 
March, 1883) gives 21 Oct., 1822, as the date 
of birth. 
Frepx. 8. Starnes. 
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HRASE: ‘‘THE BOOT IS ON THE 
OTHER LEG” (clxxviii, 81, 124).—The 
Supplement to the Oxford Dictionary (1933) 
prints a correction for the earlier entry of 
the phrase, indicating that it is not obsolete 
and giving nineteenth-century quotations. 


R. W. CHapMan. 
ASH-TRAYS (clxxviii. 30).—In the U.S.A. 


we occasionally see souvenir ash-trays 
with views of local buildings in low relief. 
A specimen on my desk bears a picture of 
the Public Library at Dayton, Ohio. I think 
I have seen one or two others of the type, 
though they are not very common, and of 
course the artistic merit is slight. 


T. O. Masport. 


‘* WERCHANT BANKER ” (clxxviii. 29). 
—Poe, in his satire, ‘The Literary 
Life of Thingum Bob’ (1844), makes his 
hero’s father a ‘‘merchant-barber.’’ This 
may be a hit at the term merchant banker. 


T. O. Masport. 


ERGEANT-TRUMPET OF ENGLAND 
(clxxviii. 62).—No doubt the office was 
that of Sergeant-Trumpeter, shown in 1704 
as held by William Shower, Esq., when there 
were sixteen Trumpeters, four Kettle-Drums, 
and a Drum-Major. 

In 1781 the salary of the 
Trumpeter was £100. 

In the ‘‘ Ceremonies observed at the Instal- 
lation of the Knights Companions of the 
Most Honourable Order of the Bath, upon 
Thursday, June 17, 1725,’’ when the Order 
was revived (or, as Whitaker expresses it, re- 
modelled), it is of interest to note that 
a solemn procession was made... to the west 
door of the Abbey Church of Westminster, 
through St. Margaret’s church-yard, by a pas- 
sage railed in, floored with boards, and covered 
with cloth, in the following order: 

The Drums of his Majesty’s household, The 
Drum-Major attending. 

A Kettle-drum and his Majesty’s Trumpets, 
the Sergeant-Trumpeter attending... 

FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 

13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


pose WANTED (clxxviii. 102).—_The name of 
this poem is ‘ Vision’ (from ‘ Pendant Ja 
Guerre,’ 1871), and the author is Eugéne Manuel 
(1823), 1901. 


Sergeant- 


Frepx. 8, Sratnes. 


OURCES WANTED (clxxviii. 119).—3. The 
sY quotation “ Beauty is altogether in the eye 
of the beholder ” is from ‘ The Prince of India ’ 
(Book iii. ch. 6, pl. 78). By Lew Wallace. 

Peter GRIFFITHS. 
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Jack and Jill: A Study in our Christian 


Names. 
Murray. 


p® 


Cha 


By Ernest Weekley. 
5s. net.) 


(John 


OFESSOR WEEKLEY’S varied and ex. 

tensive work on words in general and 
on names in particular is well known to every. 
body. One could easily guess that Christian 
names had not escaped him. He tells us in 
his Preface that his new book owes much to 
predecessors in the field and mentions a nun. 
ber of these, taking occasion to pay tribute to 


rlotte M., 


Yonge ‘that accomplished 


gentlewoman whose literary and _ historical 
knowledge might be envied by many of our 


contemporary highbrows.”’ 


But he has him- 


self enjoyed and used uncommon opportunities 
for collecting and considering Christian names 


as 


students of both sexes. 


schoolmaster, 


examiner and lecturer to 
He has therefore much 


of his own finding to add to the accumulations 
of former collectors of Christian names. 
The subject has a humorous side which is 


well brought out here. 


The bestowal of two 


or three, or even a string of Christian names 
would seem, by what we are told, to have a 


good origin within reason. 


On genealogical 


and historical grounds a royal child or the 
child of a great house may justifiably have 
centred upon his or her head names which 
carry the family’s most notable associations. 
But the custom has been taken up by people 
who had heither claim to such sort of interest 
themselves nor understanding of what it 
meant in others—now and then with such 
ludicrous results as Professor Weekley cites. 
He does not mention one convenience about 


the possession of a middle name which we 


think may have contributed to its popularity: 


it adds another initial, and, since initials 
themselves cannot be multiplied, often affords 
a valuable distinction. 

English naming has some peculiarities—for 


example, the use of surnames as Christian 


names. We are so well accustomed to this in 
the case of men that with them the oddity of 
the fashion does not strike us, but it does still 
seem odd when a girl is given her mother's 
surname as a Christian name. A pretty im- 


stance, not mentioned here, is Lepell Hervey: 


we think that Molly Lepell must have felt 
some complacency in calling her daughter by 
a name which had lent itself so pleasantly to 


celebration in contemporary verse. 


After an entertaining Introduction, We 
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discuss Saxon, Norman and Danish names; 

from them to the Saints, and thence to 
the Greeks and Romans. We notice that 
Joseph is placed not with the Saints but with 
the Old Testament names. Its popularity is, 
however, imputed more to St. Joseph of 
Arimathea than to Joseph the son of Jacob. 
In this we hardly agree being persuaded the 
person whose protection was invoked by the 
giving of the name was St. Joseph the foster- 
father of Our Lord, of whom to our surprise 
we find no mention here, though he was surely 
one of the most highly regarded of all the 
saints. 

Among curious transformations of names 
will be noted Vitus into Guy, and Elizabeth 
into Isabel. The origin of Eleanor is an 
interesting puzzle: Professor Weekley con- 
jectures some connection with the Greek eleos, 
pity. 

Under Greek and Roman names the differ- 
ence in taste between both English and French 
and English and American in this particular 
is fairly strongly marked, Perhaps it is closer 
affinity than ours with the Latin, quite as 
much as republican sympathy which makes 
the old classical names so frequent in France. 
And, while recognizing fully the influence of 
Puritan occupation with the Bible, may we 
not conjecture that Biblical names, in Eng- 
land, also came in to fill a gap, our native 
names being so few, and often perhaps felt as 
uncouth? Not that many Biblical names—as 
our book shows—were not strange enough: 
Nahum Tate as the appellation of a poet 
laureate has a ludicrous sound. 

Paucity of Christian names was in former 
generations one of the governing difficulties in 
naming—now completely done away. For in 
our days names are drawn from anywhere 
without regard to origin or meaning, and year 
by year—especially in girls’ names—the num- 
ber increases. Though older and simpler 
names are coming back into fashion foreign 
names are still popular or foreign varieties of 
the ordinary English form. Sheila here is 
said to be the Irish form of Cecilia or Celia: 
we were once told—we now suppose erroneously 
—that it is a form of Julia. We have known 
two Englishwomen named Wenonah—one, to 
be sure, happened to be born in Canada. 
Then there are the multitudinous fancy 
names. Rosamund we are bidden to derive 
from.0.G. Hrosmund, its first element mean- 
ing “horse” and to remove from all connec- 
tion with rosa mundi. Lily, too, is doubt- 
fully in origin a flower-name; it is possibly a 
pet form of Cecilia. Olivia, we are to regard 








as coined to make a feminine to Oliver. 
Another plant-name, which we fancy is not 
commonly recognized as such is Eveline or 
Aveline—the hazel-nut. It is probably also 
not well known that Pentecost was once a not 
uncommon Christian name, and that it is the 
original of the surname Pankhurst. In the 
amusing chapter on pet forms we are told, 
what we had not known, that Frideswide was 
once a popular name: we have not ourselves 
come across it much, nor seen its pet form 
Fiddy. 

It is tempting to go on turning over these 
pleasant and instructive pages, for in com- 
mon with most people we feel a sort of fascin- 
ation in names. But the wiser plan is doubt- 
less to advise readers to turn them over for 
themselves. 


A Census of Shakespeare’s Plays in Quarto, 
1594-1709. By Henrietta C. Bartlett and 
Alfred W. Pollard. Revised and extended 
by Henrietta C. Bartlett. (Yale Univer- 
sity Press: Oxford University Press. 
£2 16s. net). 


S is well known, while the Folio text of 
1623 is our only authority for half of the 
plays of Shakespeare, the other half had ap- 
peared before that date in quartos. It was 
an excellent idea to provide a census of all 
existing quartos, and the first edition of this 
fine work when it appeared in 1916 was hailed 
with a most appreciative welcome, in which 
due recognition was paid to the immense 
amount of labour and the high degree of 
scholarly knowledge which alone could have 
brought the task tocompletion. Separate edi- 
tions before 1640 had been already listed with 
some care, but the compilers of this census 
rightly judged that the later separate edi- 
tions, though equality of interest could not 
be claimed for them, yet had something well 
worth while to contribute to the student’s 
fund of information, and they therefore 
extended the scope of it to 1709. All that 
could be said for the first edition in favour 
of including separate printings of plays up 
to that date holds with even greater force 
of this extended and revised edition. Beauti- 
fully printed and arranged, it lists eighty-five 
different editions — describing every known 
copy of each, and giving its history from the 
time of publication up to January, 1939. The 
census proper is followed by a list of those 
quartos which it has not been found possible to 
identify, together with some of which the loca- 
tion since the first edition of the census ap- 
peared has not been discovered; although 
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. much effort has been expended in searching 
for them. The excellent index includes the 
names of every owner, bookseller, auctioneer 
or binder concerned with any quarto and 
mentioned in the Census. 

It is interesting to note for which plays 
there was greatest demand in a separate form. 
It will surprise no one to find ‘ Hamlet’ at 
the head of the list with fourteen such edi- 
tions before 1709. That the First Part of 
‘Henry IV’ should come next—with nine 
editions—probably strikes anyone hearing it 
for the first time as unexpected. Of the other 
plays, those with the largest number of 
separate editions published after Shakes- 
peare’s death, are ‘Othello ’—with seven 
such—and ‘ Richard III’ with three. 


Oxsrtuary: JOHN RANDALL. 


Ir is now some twenty years and more since 
John Randall ceased to be reader of 
‘N. and Q.’ We fear there are not many cor- 
respondents left who have ever chatted with 
him at the Athenaeum Press, and come to rea- 
lise that here was a true and nig mons 
master of his craft, recognized as such an 
looked up to by his fellows. He had worked 
all his life, from the end of his apprentice- 
ship, on the Athenaeum, and therewith, till 
the Athenaeum left its original home, on 
‘N. and Q.’ It was, one must think, an 
extraordinary piece of good fortune that 
brought him, with his peculiar taste and 
capacity for minute accuracy, to work on just 
those papers. Both those who read them and 
those who wrote for them in general valued 
accuracy very highly, and John Randall 
knew his quality to be appreciated. On the 
other hand, the quality of a really learned 
man was one which he himself genuinely ap- 
preciated, and, stern as he could be to the 
careless or slovenly worker, he could also be 
quite reverential where he considered that that 
attitude was deserved. His feeling about 
work and its claims seemed to have a Vic- 
torian intensity, and he reaped the reward 
of his long and conscientious labours not only 
in the confidence he inspired and the respect 
with which he was regarded, but aleo in the 
great amount of knowledge he amassed as he 
went along and the developed training of his 
mind. In fact—within the limits set by his 
work and its special demands on him—there 
can seldom have been found a better trained 
mind than his. His contributiens to the 


‘person, who liked a laug 





‘O.E.D.’ were so considerable that in 1884) 
Murray wrote to him: ‘‘ There are, I heligvs, 
few pages of the Dictionary in which 
of your quotations do not appear, and 
scientific terms they have been most valua 

He was, besides (apart from indig 
over inaccuracy) a thenonging kindly, hus 

and had his o 

quiet enjoyments in life, Nor was he un 
ful of the duties of a citizen. He was for si 
three years a member of the London 4 
tion of Correctors of the Press, of which 
became successively Treasurer, Secrets 
Chairman and Trustee; and he was also ome 
of the founders and of the first joint hon, s 
retaries of the Readers’ Pensions Committ 

The writer of this notice has often 
with pleasure a word of John Randall’s di 
ing the last war. We were busy | 
‘N. and Q.’ at the ¢ 
morning when an air-raid came over on, 
so near that we could plainly hear the bombs, ” 
Naturally, the thought that we too might 
struck occurred to us all, though no @ 
saponin it, till John Randall said in i 
sedate and meditative tone: ‘‘I think if% 
bomb were to fall on us now, while we 
working at ‘ N. and Q.’, we should have 
caught in a worthy occupation.” 

He died on.4 Jan., 1940, at the age 
eighty-three. 


Notices 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE beg leave to state that we do not 1 
take to return communications which, for 
reason, we do not print. 


Approven ‘ Queries’ inserted free 
charge. Contributors are requested alway: 
give their names and addresses, for the 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily 
publication. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded 
another contributor, correspondents are 
—— to put in the to 
the envelope the number of the page 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. f 


Wen answering a query, or referring to 
article which has dresty appeared, ¢ 
pondents are requested to give within 
theses—immediately after the exact h 
the numbers of the series volume 

at which the contribution in question is 
found. 

Tae Manacer will be pleased to fo 
free specimen copies of ‘N & Q. to 
addresses of friends which readers may 
to send to him. 


are 
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